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ABSTRACT 



Despite several years of English language instruction, most 
Japanese students remain unable to produce nor comprehend more than 
rudimentary English. In order to overcome this problem, students must be 
motivated to participate in tasks designed to get them to use English 
communicatively- -a difficult task in a country where students typically 
remain silent, refusing to participate even when the task at hand is 
relatively easy. Research shows that the greatest impediment to participation 
is not motivation, but insecurity about the ability to speak English. Because 
fluency is a skill achieved only through practice, tasks effective in 
encouraging practice are essential if students are ever to develop the 
requisite confidence. To this end, the 4/3/2 technique- - in which learners 
form pairs, are assigned the role of either speaker or listener, with the 
speakers then giving a four minute talk on a familiar topic, changing 
partners, and then giving the same talk to another person, with the allotted 
time for the talk progressively reduced from 4 to 3 to 2 minutes- -was adapted 
to cooperative learning principles. The result is the Retell It! 3/2/1 
technique, which takes the main features of 4/3/2 (focused communication, 
repetition, and pressure to perform at higher than normal level) and combines 
them with the cooperative learning arrangements of positive interdependence 
and personal accountability (which research shows are powerful motivators for 
Japanese students) . Qualitative data from student evaluations and improved 
student fluency from Retell It! 3/2/1 demonstrate its success. Tasks to 
develop fluency can be strengthened by adding cooperative learning elements 
of positive interdependence and individual accountability, which are powerful 
motivators for Japanese students. . (KFT) 
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In 1995 the Japanese Ministry of Education (Monbushd) began implementation 
of Oral Communication, the newest addition to the national English curriculum. 
Consisting of three sections, “A,” a listening and speaking course, B, a listen- 
ing course, and “C,” a public speaking course. Oral Communication aims to 
alleviate one of the greatest problems facing the national English curriculum 
namely that despite six years of study, most students can neither produce nor 
comprehend more than rudimentary oral English. This is demonstrated in the 
curriculum guidelines published by the Monbusho in 1991, where Oral Commu- 
nication A, B, and C all share one goal: to raise students to a level at which they 

can actively conununicate using English. 

Fluency building tasks are one way teachers can work towards achieving this 
80al. However, students must be willing to participate in these tasks. They must 
Use English communicatively before fluency can be developed. Unfortunately, 
^ many Japanese classrooms, it is not uncommon to find students remaining 



■ G. (19»). PoaUvely imetdejKndsnS: Developing oral fluency vra task design, in D. Kiuge. S. McGuire. D. Joh^n, & R. Johnson 
^^IjAlTat^led materials: Cooperative leamlns (pp. 117-125). Tokyo: Japan Association for Unguage Teaching. 
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silent, refusing to participate even when the task at hand is relatively easy. This 
is not, however, due to a lack of motivation. The booming commercial industry 
catering to English education is strong evidence that many students in Japan are 
motivated to learn English. Indeed, according to some estimates, as much as 
thirty billion U.S. dollars are spent each year on English language education 
alone (Koike & Tanaka, 1995). In addition, a large section of most university 
entrance exams is devoted to English. This means that English is especially 
important for high school students who want to go on to university. 

Why then do many students hesitate to participate in class? One reason may 
be they lack fluency and thus are insecure about their ability to use English. 
This idea is supported by the General Survey of English Language Teaching in 
Japan, an eleven-year nationwide study, which reports that 74.5% of all respon- 
dents felt that they were weak in speaking (Koike & Tanaka, 1995). This is not 
just limited to students. During roundtable discussions at an All Japan Private 
Teachers’ Union research conference, teachers in one group reported feeling 
insecure about using English, especially in classrooms where they taught to- 
gether with native speakers (Yoshino, 1998). 

Fluency building tasks can help students feel more cortfident about their speak- 
ing. The ability to use language smoothly and easily is a skill, and can develop only 
through practice (Schmidt, 1992; Nation, 1994, 1^5). The “4/3/2” technique (Maurice, 
1983) is an example of a task that research suggests helps to develop oral fluency. 
However, it requires students to take part in extended and relatively unstructured 
speaking. For many Japanese high school students, this presents a challenge so 
daunting that they simply do not participate in the task. 



The 4/3/2 Technique: A Way to Develop Fluency 

The 4/3/2 technique was created by Maurice (1983) to help learners develop 
oral fluency. In 4/3/2, learners form pairs and are assigned the role of either 
“speaker” or “listener.” The speakers give a four minute talk on a familiar topic. 
Then they change partners, giving the same talk to a different person. During 
the second delivery, however, the time is limited to only three minutes. Finally, 
they change partners again and try to deliver the same talk within two minutes. 
The goal is to give the same talk three times, each time speaking faster so as to 
finish within the allotted time. Arevart and Nation (1991) found that from the 
first delivery to the third, the rate of speaking significantly increased by just over 
eighteen words per minute while the number of hesitations significantly de- 
creased from 17.5 hesitations in the first talk to 13.64 in the third. 

What features of the 4/3/2 technique are responsible for these increases? 
Nation (1994, 1995) argues that for a task to encourage fluency development, it 
must let learners practice using fluent sp>eech. But what is fluent speech? Nation 
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(1995) defines it as: 1) speech in real time; 2) speaking without much attention 
or effort; and 3) a skill. Note that because speaking fluently is seen as a skill, 
tasks which aim to develop fluency must push learners to perform more flu- 
ently than they are normally able. 

The 4/3/2 technique contains all three of Nation’s (1995) characteristics re- 
quired for a fluency building task. First, because the listener changes each time, 
the focus of the activity is on the communication of a message. Second, each 
successive repetition of the talk makes the task easier. By the second delivery 
the speakers have determined the content, so they can focus on giving a faster, 
smoother talk. Finally, the decreasing time limit for each talk encourages stu- 
dents to perform at a level higher than they are normally able. The 4/3/2 tech- 
nique is very challenging for most Japanese high school students. Some stu- 
dents refuse to even open their mouths and begin. They may claim to have 
nothing to say, or simply be too shy to try. Other students, sure that there is 
nothing to be learned by listening to another student talk, do not bother to pay 
attention to what their partner is saying. Finally, many students stop speaking 
after only one or two minutes during the first delivery of their talk, claiming to 
have said all they have to say. This means the pressure to speak faster on the 
two subsequent deliveries is lost, reducing the value as a fluency building task. 



Cooperative Learning: A Way to Encourage Participation 

Structuring fluency building tasks so as to contain characteristics of cooperative 
learning (CL) is one way teachers can try to encourage more participation in the 
classroom. Olsen and Kagan (1992, p. 8) define CL as any “group learning 
activity organized so that learning is dependent on the socially structured ex- 
change of information between learners in groups and in which each learner is 
held accountable for his or her own learning and is motivated to increase the 
learning of others.” According to this defmition, the elements of positive inter- 
dependence and individual accountability are the defining features of coopera- 
tive learning in a groupwork situation. 

Structuring positive interdependence into the design of tasks may be a particu- 
larly powerful way to encourage student participation in high school classrooms, 
as groups structured in this way are common in Japanese schools. In elementary 
and secondary schools, for instance, students are usually separated into different 
kutni, or homeroom classes, and each kutni is usually separated into smaller groups 
called a ban. It is not uncommon for each kumi to have certain responsibilities, 
such as cleaning the classrooms, watering plants, and tidying up around the school. 
These responsibilities are then divided among the different ban, and each indi- 
vidual in a ban is assigned a specific job such as emptying the wastepap^r baskets 
or washing the blackboard. When something is left undone, however, it is not 
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unusual for the entire ban or kumi to be scolded, even though it may be the result 
of only one or two individuals. Students, then, are held responsible for both their 

T H of their group. Hiis means 

-te^pendence are an everyday pan of early 

Japanese students, therefore, are accustomed to working together and shar 
mg responsibility for their actions with their classmates. For this reason, they 
may t>e more likely to participate in activities when they feel the sense of re- 
sponsibility that comes with tasks structured with positive interdependence and 
individual accountability. 



Putting It All Together: Making the Retell It! 3/2/1 Task 

ReteU It! 3/2/1 takes the main features of 4/3/2 — meaning focused communi- 
cation, repetition, and pressure to perform at a higher than normal level - and 

arrangements of positive interdependence and indi- 

Uo„ anrevCsle^."^ “ 

Retell It! 3/2/1 requires two different texts, which should be short (eenerallv 
uTZ: T students to understand l?"scu^ 

worrfl ^ ^‘"Suistic knowledge. Ideally, there should be no new 

words or gran^r. (Examples of ReteU It! 3/2/1, and a quiz are avaUable upon 
request from the author.) 

ae procedure for Retell Itl 3/2/1 is similar to 4/3/2. except that students 

them. In this sense it resembles the well known “Jigsaw technique ” As with 

J^saw, ayirst glance the task seems complex. Hoover, on^TmdemsIltd 

achers become accustomed to it, it runs smoothly and efficiently. This means 

a wide variety of class sizes. I have successfuUy used it with 

r?n^he K T procedure for Retell It! 3/ 

2/1 can be broken down into six different steps. 

Classroom Procedure for Retell It! 3/2/1 

^t^One. Separate the class into two groups. This can be done quickly and 

e f ^ ^o.” Have aU the “ones” 

move to one end of the classroom, and all the “twos” move to the other Then 
give each group their part of the story. 

St^ Two. After the students have had several minutes to read their text the 

it^At ITr questions that students have about 

it. At this pomt it is helpftil to go over the main points of the text. If possible the 
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teacher should give an example “retelling" to the students. 

Step Three. Students return to their original seats and make a pair ^th someone 
who read the ocher text. At this point the teacher should explam how stude^ 
wiU move when they switch partners. It is helpful to draw a diagrarn on the 
bliZrd to show s^den^ how to move. Allowing 
partners is a possible option; however, it is not recommended 
First it requires significantly more time. Second, studente w o^e 
will tendS be chosen last, and such an envirorunent 

Step Four. Group One becomes the first speakers, and Group Two becomes 
the listeners The Group One students are given three minutes to retell t 
text After three minutes they are told to stop speaking and switch partners 
according to the map on the blackboard. Then the same students try to reteU 
their text again, this time in only two minutes. When time is up, they are told 
SaJ^fand to switch partners again. This is the third and last time these 
stuLnts will reteU their text. They must speak as quickly as possible ^ 
only given one minute for the retelling. These three successive retellings with 
the continually decUning time Umit give Retell It! 3/2/1 its name. 

Step Five When Group One students finish their third retelling, they become 
*e and Gmup ?wo atudenta become the apeakera. No ^dner chaj^ 

U for Gmup Two’a fuat retelling. The exact aame procedure deacnb^ 

to aSto conttouea, except that now when Group Two atudents awttch pan- 
neta diey go to the oppoaite direction in order to pair up with a nw peraon. U 
is helpful if the teacher ahows this on the blackboard diagram by rawing ne 

Sf ift^rSe^e had a chance to retell their te« tto« 
times a^d listen to a reteUing of the other text three times, *ey return to their 

seats and ate given a short, easy quiz covering both groups te^. 

Sre 4/3/2 ReteU It! 3/2/1 contains aU the chatactetisttcs of a fluency building 

taalfFi^fu 'is mUg focused because studen^ are ^ 

panner who will be tested on the material. Second, it is 

is accomplished to two different ways: the language ” *e te^ fa 

easy for tfte students, and the students repeat 'h«r rete llings 

nallv the task encourages students to perform at a level big a f ^ u 

«;^y ab e. ^ is dine by decmastog the amount of time aUowed for each 

Students must speak faster each time if they vtont to complete then 
Bellini.' Note that this U made possible by the fact that they re^t tar retell- 
ing three times and that the text is written in easy-to-understand English. 

^Unlike 4/3/2 however, ReteU It! 3/2/1 structures posiuve interdependent 
and ^du^ accountabiUty into its design. In^vidual accounta^V ^ actev^ 
because each student receives a grade on the short ^ 

interdeoendence occurs because each group receives a different te^, yet Ui 
trSlIntatos questions covering both texts, -mis means students must 
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depend on their partner’s explanation to get information about the other text. In 
other words, both speakers and listeners are motivated to do a good job be- 
cause they share responsibility for each other’s learning. 

A Student-Based Evaluation of Retell It! 3/2/1 

I have used Retell It! 3/2/1 extensively in both high school and university level 
classes in Japan. The evaluation reported here is from the first year I began to 
make and use Retell It! 3/2/1 tasks. I have chosen to report this evaluation and not 
a later one because I feel that the information that it reveals is relevant to teachers 
who will be using the technique in high schtxil classrooms, especially those who 
are using it for the first time or who wish to create their own Retell It! 3/2/1 tasks. 

Retell It 3/2/1 wzs used as a supplement to the designated Oral Communication 
(OC) textbook in a second year high school OC classroom at an all girls private 
high school in Tokyo. like most OC courses, class met only once a week. The 
Retell It! 3/2/1 task was used t^tween each lesson in the OC textbook, for a total 
of six times over the academic year. At the end of the academic year, students 
(N = 157) were given a short survey consisting of two open questions. The first 
asked students to give one or more “good points” about the ReteU It! 3/2/1 tech- 
nique. Ihe second asked them to give one or more “bad points.” 



Table 1. Categories of Good Points Raised by Students for Retell It! 3/2/1 



Category 


Number of 
Students 


Percent of 
Students 


1. 


I became able to explain what I had read in English 39 


\9Vq 


2. 


It made me try to speak English 


28 


14% 


3. 


It helps you become a better reader 


16 




4. 


I was able to explain using my own words 


15 


7% 


5. 


The texts used in the activity were stories 


14 


7% 


6. 


It helps you become a better speaker 


12 


6% 


7. 


It was fun/interesting 


11 


5% 


8. 


You have to really understand what you read 
in order to explain it 


10 


5% 


9. 


The grammar and vocabulary were easy 


9 


4% 


10. 


It was good English practice 


8 


4% 


11. 


I became more used to English 


6 


3% 


12. 


I could speak to/listeri to many people 


5 


2% 




Not able to be categorized 


28 


14% 




Total 


201 


98% 



Note. Percentages do not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table 2. Categories of Bad Points Raised by Students for Retell It! 3/2/1 



Category 


Number of 
Students 


Percent of 
Students 


1. 


People used Japanese 


43 


23‘M) 


2. 


Explaining what you have read in English is difficult 30 


16% 


3. 


There was not enough time to finish explaining 


19 


lOM) 


4. 


You give the same talk three times 


15 


8^M) 


5. 


It was not fun/interesting 


13 


7M) 


6. 


People read the story to their partner 


11 




7. 


Sometimes you cannot understand your partner 








or she cannot understand you 


9 


5% 


8. 


If you do not understand in the beginning, 








the rest is impossible 


7 


4% 




Not able to be categorized 


41 


22% 




Total 


188 


101.00% 



Note. Percentages do not add up to 100 due to rounding. 



Students provided 201 good points. These broke down into 12 different cat- 
egories, with approximately 14% which did not fit well into any category. Stu- 
dents also provided 188 bad points. These separated into 8 different categories, 
with approximately 22% being unable to be fit into any category. Tables 1 and 
2 show these categories, as well as the number and percentage of students 
whose responses fit into each one. 

These student comments provide a valuable look at some of the different 
features of Retell It! 3/2/1. That 28 students responded that a good point of the 
task was it made them use English (category 2) suggests the CL features of 
positive interdependence and individual accountability were doing their job to 
■Motivate students to participate. This was also reflected in category 7 of the bad 
points, where students remarked that sometimes they could not make their 
partner understand them, or that they could not understand their partner. This 
"'cans that students felt pressure to understand what their partner was saying. 
Well as pressure to make their partner understand what they were saying. In 
other words, communicating was important to them. 

However, in category 1 of the bad points, 43 students reported that Japanese 
^3s sometimes used during the activity. Furthermore, in category 6, students 
""oported that people sometimes read their story to their partner instead of 
^^plaining it. There were two reasons reported for this. The first was that 
hi English was too hard, that they did not feel confident enough to 
th partner about what they had read in English. The second was that 
^ ere was not enough time to finish explaining what they had read during the 
^ond and third retellings. 
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Based on these responses, we can see that certain features of the task had 
unintended, negative effects. While the CL features of positive interdependence 
and individual accountability may have encouraged participation as implemented, 
they did not encourage the students to use English. Some students evidently 
regarded the test as the most important goal, and therefore chose to read their 
text aloud or use Japanese mstead of English during the retellings. Likewise, the 
decreasing time limit, a feature supposed to encourage students to speak faster, 
to perform at a level higher than they are normally able, clearly encouraged 
some students to read aloud or use Japanese during the task. 

The language used in the Retell It! 3/2/1 tasks was highly controlled. All 
vocabulary and grammar had been taught to the students by their third year of 
junior high school, which was two years before the task was given. Neverthe- 
less, 43 students reported they used Japanese to retell the story, and 30 reported 
that explaining what they had read was very hard. 

In cases like this, particularly where students have low fluency, it may be 
better to run Retell It! 3/2/1 the first few times without recording their grades on 
the short test at the end. While the test can still be used to increase motivation 
to participate, the teacher does not have to record the points. In doing so, 
teachers can make the task less stressful for students and encourage them to 
focus on one of the real goals of the task: becoming more skilled in using 
English. Extending the time allowed for each delivery may also help students 
who feel they don’t have enough time. 

One final point that emerged from the students’ responses was that some 
obviously did not understand how the three successive retellings worked to 
develop fluency. This was reflected in category 4 of the bad points, where 15 
students remarked that a bad aspect of the activity was that they gave the same 
talk three times. These students commented that “two times was enough,” or 
“you get tired having to do the same talk three times.” Had the teachers ex- 
plained to the students more thoroughly the concept of fluency development, 
such comments probably would not have surfaced. The teachers could have 
explained, for instance, that an important goal was to speak faster and hesitate 
less with each successive retelling, and that this would be possible because of 
the three repetitions. 

It is important that students understand how the activity works, for this can 
help them understand the value of what they are doing, hence increasing moti- 
vation to participate. Teachers who plan to use Retell It! 3/2/1 in their class- 
rooms should be sure to explain what the goals are, and how they will work to 
improve the students’ speaking ability. 
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Conclusion 

In Japan, implementing tasks with features that develop fluency is one way to 
meet the curriculum goals for OC (oral communication) classes outlined by 
Monbusho. Such tasks can be strengthened by adding the CL elements of posi- 
tive interdependence and individual accountability, which are powerful motiva- 
tors for Japanese students. 

Retell 3/2/1 is an example of a task which has been systematically designed. 
Its design includes features of the 4/3/2 technique, which work to increase 
fluency, as well as the CL elements of positive interdependence and individual 
accountability, which encourage active participation. 
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